After 3 Years, a Fair Hearing for Maston G. O’ Neal; Feb. 24-Mar. 4 
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ALPA Headquarters Building Construction to Begin in April 
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_ has adopted H. R. 107, a reso- 
lution giving its Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee 
d land” far broader investigative powers 
85-year- than it had known before, plus 
arrived full subpoena powers which it 
ght from had previously lacked entirely. 
ing any woes) asses 
ers pre- 
on the Postponed 
en. En- 
gton for The Senate Interstate and 
m in 37 Foreign Commerce Committee 
a suit- on March 23 postponed until 
i mush- April 6, consideration of Oswald 
mi, cog- Ryan’s reappointment to the 
licacies. Civil Aeronautics Board. “Other 
Pi ce Committee business” was given 
f nylon 
as the reason. 
Halted 
The long-brewing squabble 
over the financing of the Doug- bp Sf Pp tag & 
lars is lass Airport in Chicago came to , 
or this a head in a recent conference ee 
iry air- between air line officials and _— eo Nm TOSTE 
ent re- Mayor Kennelly. The question To the already deep-rooted permanency of ALPA’s position in 
»f Com- was: where is the $90,000,000 to FOR ALPA, A NEW PERMANENCY American pase orld aviation and to its permancany 4f ideals, 
nection complete the sirpert geting % accomplishments wa organizational structure will be added in 1949 still another type of bulwarking permanency for which the As- 
Special pinay? from and who is going to! . ciation has always wanted and needed—the permanency of time-defying steel and concrete rising from the Association’s own 
> Radio pay for its operation when com- soil. Construction of ALPA’s new Headquarters Building is scheduled to start within the very near future and before spring is out 
r Aero- — — oe SS ie steel-girdered skeleton should already be stretching skyward on ALPA’s airport building site at the northwest corner of Cicero 
s figure project is stalemated indefi-| ji enue and 55th Street, immediately adjacent to Chicago’s Municipal Airport. Functionally designed to meet the needs of the 
hangers | Association, it provides efficient utility while at the same time capturing the progressive spirit of ALPA in its simple modern lines and 
ups. (Continued on Page 8, Col. 1)| sturdiness of construction. Several years in the planning, many designs were meticulously studied and many rejected by President 
000,000 Behncke before settling on the final one. Pictured here is the artist’s dramatic concept of ALPA’s most cherished dream trans- 
the air UNUSUAL INDEED formed into a reality—a preview of how the new home of ALPA, as viewed from the corner of Cicero Avenue and 55th Street at the 
out $2,- Intervention of employees of || northeast corner of the Chicago Municipal Airport, will look upon completion, which, barring unforeseen circumstances, building de- 
federal American Overseas Airlines be- || lays, or other difficulties, is anticipated for late 1949 or early 1950. (Complete plans on page 8.) 
n civil fore the CAB with ager to | : f R d 
purchase the air line, which 
comme O Pees cal a See Break Ground for UV Announce New ‘49 | Start of a Recor 
. filed February 11, has brought 4 Aided by 18 rocket units, a Boeing 
pWasof complications that might cane ‘ALPA Bldg. Soon | B Executive Boa rd B-47 Strato-Jet. makes a picturesque 
of the well block purchase of AOA by | ‘ —— : takeoff, marking beginning of a rec- 
Pan American Airways indefi- With the Local Executive|ord cross-country trip from Moses 
nitely. With the frost gone from the | | Council and Master Executive | Lake. Washington. to Andrews Field, 
ey want The group embraces some | ground and the ideal building | ‘ Cc i] electi Maryland. Averaging 610.4 miles 
e pilots 200 employees of AOA, both | Season fast approaching, the | meng elections for 1949 com- per hour, the Bomber, piloted by 
on this flight and ground personnel, | first spadefull of dirt idanaiine | pleted in record time, the Coun- 
and asserts “that as a whole the hestaning of constrestion of | cil Coordination and Adminis- 
they have a long and continued | e€ & g | tration Department of Head- 
association with American Over- || ALPA’s long-planned and much- : 
seas Airlines and have a vital in- || needed new Headquarters Build- | quarters this month announced 
) far has terest im its continuation as a ‘ing mandated by the Ninth Con- completion of the new Executive 
sively as separate air line as against be- Board for the coming year. 
; . whe ing absorbed by Pan American || vention will soon be turned to | Mow! The ALPA Executive Board is 
fort. The Airways.” e 
p into a clin | (Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) | organized on the basis of twe 
women’s representatives per air line, re- 
q 8 . 2 
-paated | A Hearing for O'Neal --- A Field Day for Grievances gardless of size, one being a cap- 
while the tain and the other a copilot. The 
feet four Three years, fiv | Master Chairman of each air line 
ssengers. eleven days after his utes \o strike to enforce. On the other | strike- nly agreement of No-/is automatically the captain 
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discharge, National 

pilot Captain Maston G. 
this month finally received the 
fair hearing which he had been | 


Airlines’ 


| 
O’Neal | 


hand, however, other develop- 
ments kept National in the lime- 
light as the No. 1 problem spot | 
as company-projected impedi- 

















ing an inspection of the Peter O. 


during the Maston G. O’Neal Grievance Case hearings in Winter Haven, 
Fla., from February 24 to March 4, 1949. With ALPA’s president are 
J. C. Christie (left), of Headquarters Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment, ALPA member of the National Airlines’ Pilots System Board of 
Broadwin (center), the neutral board member 
hearing the case under the provisions of the National Airline strike- 
ending agreement of November 24, 1948. 


Adjustment, and I. L. 


—Staff Photo 


A T WINTER HA VEN Maston G. O'Neal arbitrators 


and ALPA President 


Behncke find time for a scarce moment of relaxing non-shop talk dur- 


Knight Airport at Tampa, Florida, 





vember 24, 1948, piled up one 
on the heels of another, almost 
completely bogging down the 
back-to-work program. 

The O’Neal case, involving the 
oldest unsettled grieyance in air 
line history, was held in Winter- 
haven, Fla., from February 24 
to March 4, 1949, before a five- 
man adjustment board com- 
posed of pilot members J. C. 
Christie and C. H. Ruby, com- 
pany members J: Rosenthal and 
M. C. Wedge, and neutral I. L. 
Broadwin, of New York. The 
decision of Mr. Broadwin is ex- 
pected to be handed down early 
in May after a study of briefs 
and rebuttal briefs submitted 
by both sides. 

Representing the Association 
in the hearings were President 
David L. Behncke, ALPA region- 
al vice-president W. T. Babbitt, 
ALPA attorneys W. P. Carroll 
and S. J. Cohen, and National 
pilots D. E. Burch, the principal 
in the case, Maston G. O’Neal, 
H. H. Clark, E. A. Springer, and 
ALPA engineer C. F. Eck. The 
company was represented by at- 
torney Frank Denning and 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) 








member of the Executive Board, 
while the copilot is elected by 
the senior copilots of the air 
line. 

Because of the coast-to-coast 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 














The Berlin Airlift 
Is Here to Stay 


The Berlin Airlift will be 
put on a permanent basis May 
1, with pilots assigned for 
three-year tours rather than 
the present six months, Amer- 
ica’s European air commander 
has announced. 

Lieut. Gen. John K. Can- 
non said he is gearing the 
blockade-hurdling air line for 
“long-range operations,” as- 
suming that it will last in- 
definitely. 

Apparently this decision 
rules out further short tours 
of duty for air line pilots un- 
der which pilots could fly the 
airlift durina commercial lay- 
offs in the off season and be 
released to return to their 
civilian jobs at will. 
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B-47 STRATO-JET 
At 610.4 Miles Per Hour 


two-man crew of Major Russell E. 
Schleeh and Major Joseph W. 
Howell, completed the 2,289-mile 
jaunt in three hours, 46 minutes. 
This speed king is equipped with a 
parachute brake, newly developed 
device to assist in short-runway 
landings. 
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THE ROAD STILL WINDS 


The following editorial appeared in the AIR LINE PILOT of 
December, 1943, and was subsequently reprinted in the Congres- 
sional Record of May 8, 1944. Six years have transpired since it 
first appeared. It is being published again in 1949 as a reminder 
of the still-winding road much of our planning is taking in its 
failure to heed the danger signals which have been posted for a 
long, long time. 











DANGEROUS CURVES 


In postwar planning, there are dangerous curves ahead. It 
makes little difference what kind of postwar planning it is, 
whether it be in air line transportation, domestic or international, 
or in any other industry. 

To begin with, the Jap-rats and the never-had-a-free-thought- 
of-their-own squareheads are not yet licked. We have all heard 
the time-worn adage about not counting one’s chicks before they 
are hatched, and about the famous turtle and the hare race. It is 
up to those on the firing line to not play the part of the hare, 
and it is up to those at home to back them up by not letting up 
on their hatching. That’s today’s most vital concern. 

In civil aviation postwar planning, we hear much of one in- 
strument air lines, free air international policy, and so forth, and 
there have been so many formal applications for the extension of 
existing routes and new routes filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, which, if placed end to end, would quite likely cover a 
greater number of air route miles than this country will ever be 
able to support. 

Why are there dangerous curves ahead in postwar planning? 
Simply because no one can say just where we’re headed. When on 
a strange road, caution must be exercised or one may run up to 
a dangerous curve so abruptly that disaster can be the only re- 
sult. Nowadays, we hear much about the dangers of inflation, 
referring, of course, to monetary values. There are other kinds 
of inflation. The most dangerous of which is inflationary postwar 
thinking and planning. Overselling and overpromoting postwar 
air line transportation is unwise and a dangerous inflationary 
trend. So much of this is going on that a certain amount of de- 
bunking is obviously necessary or we are bound to overrun the 
curves ahead. 

Here are a few shining examples—statements sorely in need 
of debunking—‘“Our country will ride to a new unprecedented high 
wave of prosperity after the war because of the growth of air 
transportation.”—“Air line transportation must be prepared to 
furnish employment to everyone who has had aviation training.” 
—“Air lines will be extended to every city, town, and hamlet in 
the country.” ; 

Now for a bit of debunking. Air line growth will have some, 
but unfortunately, a very limited effect on postwar economic and 
prosperity factors.—Postwar air line transportation will be able 
to furnish employment to many, but again unfortunately, far 
from all of aviation’s wartime trained personnel. When the men 
formerly in active air line employment, now on active duty with 
the armed forces, return to their jobs from which they have been 
furloughed, the air carrier industry employment possibilities will 
be greatly lessened.—There will be air lines to all cities and com- 
munities that can reasonably support such service, and no more. 

Summarizing, big talk is necessary to promote anything, but 
debunking is also vital to keep things on a sound and realistic 
footing. Bubbles are nice to look at, but they burst very easily. 

To remember that there are dangerous curves ahead in all 
postwar planning is only being fair to labor, industry, and to our 
country. Most of it is bamboozling, and unless we want to be 
bamboozled, we’d better keep the trusty old salt shaker handy 
and remember always that well-known grain of salt. And let’s 
remember, too—first, last, and always—we still have a very rough 
and tough war on our hands, which is today a very long way from 
being won. Yes, and don’t forget to buy that battle bond each 
month. It’s still the best investment ever—an investment in the 
good old U. S. A.—and that isn’t BAMBOOZLING. 


—David L. Behncke. 





Arcata Light Tests Judged a Failure 


Editor’s Note: It has become 
slightly more than apparent that 
lighting research at Arcata has 
failed to produce even satisfac- 
tory results, without even men- 
tioning the “miracle of the 
lights” that the California re- 
search center was going to per- 
form. Time\and money were 
spent lavishly and aplenty. The 
reasons for the failure of the 
Arcata tests do not lie there. 
They do, however, lie in the 
wrong-way approach to the 
problem that has failed to fully 
consider the views of the air 
line pilots and actual operating 
conditions that are encountered 
in air line flying. In the follow- 
ing analysis, E. A. Cutrell, of 
American Airlines, ALPA’s ap- 
proach light representative, pin- 
points with searching accuracy 
and candor, the reasons be- 
hind the gigantic failure of the 
Arcata light tests. 

“It seems to me that airport 
lighting is just as much a part 
of air navigation and landing 
aids as radio facilities and 
should be a part of the ANDB 
Program. Certainly, tests should 
be conducted on all facilities 
that are to be used over our 
air routes and should be tested 
and used by the pilots that are 
to fly the facilities rather than 
at separate places like Indian- 
apolis and Arcata”. 

“It is believed that the obvi- 
ous failure of the Arcata tests 
to come out with satisfactory 
conclusions regarding approach 
lights may be attributed to the 
lack of service tests by air line 
pilots under operating condi- 
tions.” 

Reasons for Failure 

The following may be, in more 
detail, the background for the 
failure of the Arcata tests: 

“Cockpit cut-off has been 
stressed far beyond its import- 
ance insofar as pertains to ap- 
proach lights and low visibility 
approaches.” 

“Roll guidance by a configura- 
tion of approach lights has been 
a highly important theory in the 
testing and evaluation at Arcata 
whereas it should have been 
completely discounted except 
perhaps in considering threshold 
and runway lights. The Theory 
that a row of approach lights 
doesn’t give directional guidance 
is absurd and the air line pilot 
cannot believe that such a gross 
misconception can be sold to 
many practical minded people.” 

“The single center line row 
of approach lights tested at 
Arcata was not comparable in 
intensity, number of lights or 
texture to the slope line system 
tested there. The center line row 
was composed of 30 500-watt 
lamps with red filters; the slope 
line system 570 500-watt lamps 
without red filters. The red fil- 
ters reduced the candle power of 








the single row lights by 72 per 
cent.” 
Data Unreliable 

“The slope line system had 67 
times as much light as the cen- 
ter row system. Therefore, com- 
parable tests of the two systems 
are meaningless. Factual data 
from the Arcata tests should be 
further discounted since test 
conditions are foreign to sched- 
uled operating conditions.” 

“Most data was taken using 
obsolete aircraft, B-17 and C-47. 
Air line fleets are principally 
composed of Constellation, DC-6, 
Convair, Martin 202 and DC-4 
types.” 

“The Arcata Field is located 
away from lighted areas. Most 
commercial airports have a 
variety of conglomeration of 
lights in their vicinities which 
require approach lights to be in- 
stantaneously and _ positively 
recognizable from other lights 
in the area. Flashing or con- 
denser discharge lights are 
highly praised by scheduled 
pilots for fulfilling this necessary 
requirement.” 

“Arcata has principally one 
type of weather condition, fog 
which rolls in from the ocean 
which is not comparable to the 
many varieties of smoke, fog, 
rain, snow, windy frontal and 
other conditions found in rou- 
tine scheduled flying.” 

A Different Viewpoint 

“The viewpoints of the pilots 
flying the Arcata tests are differ- 
ent relative to visual aids from 
pilots flying on schedule. The 
Arcata test pilots are highly 
skilled in ILS and GCA ap- 
proaches. Their technique is to 
fly the glide plane to its height 
at the threshold. Air line pilots 
often fly for many weeks be- 
tween instrument approaches 
and are restricted to minimum 
approach altitudes by CAA regu- 
lations.” 

“Criteria established for the 
Arcata tests require that pilots 
rely completely on approach 
lights for contact flight. Air 
line pilots do not completely 
leave instruments until the run- 
way is in visual contact and 
landing assured. Safety dictates 
the latter technique.” 

“Outside observers of the 
Arcata tests question the advis- 
ability of a member of the Ar- 
cata Administrative Panel being 
also a proponent and advocate 
of a particular lighting system. 
Mr. Pearson, Chairman of the 
Panel, sponsors the slope line 
systems.” 

“The Arcata test program 
considered only straight-in ap- 
proaches. Air traffic and wind 
conditions require more circling 
than straight-in approaches by 
scheduled pilots; hence, visual 
aids must be considered in the 
light of this operating view- 
point.” 
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“SORT OF TAKES THE THRILL OUT OF AN OLD-FASHIONED 
RUNAWAY, HUH.” 


New Air Bills Pile 
High in Congress 





Aviation bills are piling moun- 
tain high in the new 81st Con- 
gress. Of the first 3,000 bills and 
resolutions, 120 of them—some 
70 in the Senate and 50 in the 
House of Representatives—have 
been measures in some way con- 
nected with aviation. 


Because of the close tie-in be- 
tween air line transportation 
and civil aviation and federal 
legislation, it is a fairly accurate 
estimate that close to 50 per 
cent of these proposals. will 
either directly or indirectly effect 
the air line pilots, some bene- 
ficially and others adversely. 

The legislative activities of 
ALPA, an increasingly import- 
ant responsibility, will have a 
bearing on the ultimate disposal 
and future of many of these. At 
the very least, it is necessary for 
Headquarters and ALPA’s 
Washington representative and 
Legal Department to analytical- 
ly study and scrutinize any and 
every bill or piece of legislation 
that could conceivably have any 
bearing on the air line pilots in 
any manner. 


Bill S.-8 Most Important 


Some of these bills and reso- 
lutions are the perennial offer- 
ings, many are reintroductions 
of “air policy bills” incompleted 
last year, and others are entirely 
new proposals. Exactly how 
many of them will ever be re- 
ported for action is problemati- 
cal. At the present time they 
are reposing in the Armed 
Services Committee, the Expen- 
ditures Committee, the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce 
Committe, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 

Headed by Senator Pat McCar- 
ran’s (D., Nev.) Bill S.-8 to 
create an Independent Air Saf- 
ety Board, which it is hoped will 
by-pass the maze of political 
pigeonholes nominally facing 
any legislation and come up for 
early action, the majority of bills 
of air line pilot and ALPA inter- 
est are those in the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tees of both the House and Sen- 
ate. 


List of Bills 


Listed in the order in which they 
were introduced, the more import- 
ant bills before these committees 
are: S 7, McCarran, separate do- 
mestic air transport from overseas; 
S 12, McCarran, international air 
agreements to be by treaty; S 237, 
Johnson, and HR 488, Kennedy, 
fleet of cargo aircraft; S 327, Mc- 
Carran, chosen instrument; S 402 
Capehart, ae ee of Trans- 
portation; S 426, Brewster, develo 
civil transport aircraft; S 
Brewster, Lighter-than-air pro- 

ram, Maritime Commission; S 428 

rewster, Establish National Air 
Policy Board; 429, Brewster, 
Establish Air Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee; S 432 Brewster, Regulate 
contract carriers; S 636 McCarran, 
Regulate non-certificated and con- 
tract air carriers; SJR 28 Brewster, 
Joint Committee on Aviation Pol- 
icy. Also HJR 22 Hinshaw, H. 
Rules Committee; S Res 50 John- 
son, Investigate air line finances; 
HR 347 Celler, Air Transportation 
by marine shipping companies. 

There will apparently be little 
action for a while according to 
Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D. 
Colo.), chairman of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee who indicated 
on March 18 that the committee 
will not consider aviation bills 
generally until after it has com- 
pleted its investigation of the 
financial flight of the air lines. 


There is no doubt that, as far 
as aviation is concerned, the 
legislative hopper is loaded to 
far greater capacity than it has 
ever been before and among the 
welter of proposals there is 
many a “sleeper” whose inno- 
cent surface camouflages a not- 
so-innocent meaning. It is going 
to be a tremendous and exceed- 
ingly difficult task to separate 
the chaff from the wheat by ex- 
tricating the meritorious avia- 
tion legislation from the pres- 
sure group, vested interest po- 
litical chincanery. The fate of 
the majority of them, however, 
and an indication of those head- 
ed for survival will probably be- 
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“TQ FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Active Duty 
Air Force 

Allen, K. N.—AA 
Beadies, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 


Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 
Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, H. C_—TWA 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 
Duke, A. B.—EAL 
Eyre, Lloyd—UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Roth, P. F.—EAL 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA 
Skelly, H. J.—AA 
Trewek, J. M.—AA 
Active Duty 
Naval Reserve 
Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 
Active Duty 
Marine Corps 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA 
Active—Accidental 
Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Beindorf, C. R.—UAL 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. Hi—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Bohnet, F. L.—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brand, W. J.—AA 
Brenner, D. F.—NWA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W. 
Brown, F. L.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brown, W. C.—PAA 
Brunk, P. S.—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. 
Bucklin, Fred—PCA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 
Burton, R. L.— Inland 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A—AA 
Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 
Christensen, E. L.—TWA 
Christian, B. W.—NWA 


Christian, F. J., Jr.—NWA 


Clark, F. N.—Continental 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 
Cohn, H. G.—WAS 

Cole, D. C.—UAL 

Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooper, D. I.—AA 


Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 


Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 
Dally, B. H—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disoway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—DAL 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 
Dunn, S. M.—Panagra 
Dyjak, R. J.—NWA 
Eitner, R. G.—AA 
Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 
Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 

Fife, M. L.—AA 
Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A.—PAA 
Francis, D. B.—AA 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Gay, R. A.—AA 
Gardner, G. W.—Panagra 
Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 
Gill, D. N—TWA 
Gillette, M. A-—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. I.—Delta 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 
Haid, A. A.—NWA 
Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 


Harlow, L. R.—NEA 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 

Hart, J. H.—PAA 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Herndon, J. T.—UAL 
Hill, G. W.—AA 
Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—TWA 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Hunt, Edward—PAA 

Ice, J. R.—Inland 
Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
Jakel, F. C.—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 
Johnson, R. L.—NWA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. E.—UAL 
Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA 
Kelley, R. A., Jr—EAL 
Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kennedy, V. G.—TWA 
Kincannon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B.—PAA 

King, J. 0.—EAL 
Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Kemdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L._—AA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Loeffler, E. J.—WAL 
Lucas, AlI—WAS 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B.—C&S 
McAfee, William—PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J.—AA 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Martin, K. R—NWA 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. J.—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL 
Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Neff, Harold—UAL 
Nilsen, N. A.—TWA 
Noe, E. J.—TWA 
Norby, R. B.—NWA 
Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA 
Obri, Fred—PAA 
O’Brien, W. E.—PCA 
Odell, M. T.—AA 
Olson, K. S.—NWA 
Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Panlis, Raymond—PCA 
Pediey, C. F.—AA 
Pell, J. N.—PCA 
Perry, J. A.—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Petry, R.—NWA 
Phillips, W. M. S.—EAL 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 
Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 
Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Potter, N. W.—UAL 
Proebstle, Roy—NWA 
one C. H.—Panagra 
u deen 


Rust, F. H.—AA 
Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Saltanis, P. J.—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, J. B.—CP 
Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Schember, R. C.—UAL 
Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 
Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scott, P. C.—UAL 
Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 
Shank, E. S.—NWA 
Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Sheets, D. K.—Panagra 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Smith, G. E.—TWA 
Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 
Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Stark, Horace—PCA 
Steen, J. L.—PAA 
Stehle, W. C.—AA 
Stickel, J. J—NWA 
Stiller, H. A—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E—AA 
Stultz, H. L—TWA 
Sumrall, M. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Swander, L. D.—National 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 





Dublin, Ireland, is the choice 


Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 


Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Warner, George—UAL 
Wasil, N. A-—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E.—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Worthen, J. A.—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
Young, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Natural 

Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J.—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 
Couch, L. H., Jr.—PAA 
Currier, C. L.—TWA 
Dunn, G. B.—NWA 
Durrance, J. C.—EAL 
Fife, J. A—CA 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Gilbert, P. L.—PAA 
Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L_—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Knight, J. H.—UAL 
Leist, G. G.—PCA 
Maguire, R. C.—AA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 
Peterson, J. M.—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Rhoades, G. 1.—PAA 
Rosenberger, W. S.—PCA 
Schmitz, George—TWA 
Schier, Tip—Delta 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Shepard, E. W.—PAA 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 


Inactive 
Anderline, F. W. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 
Barr, Julius 
Brown, W. C. 
Burford, D. 
Caldwell, G. 
Cushing, G. 
Drayton, C. 
Fisher, A. 0. F. 
Griebel, G. S. 
Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jennings, Spencer 
Judy, H. R. 
Kerwin, J. J. 


=7—0= 


Mitchell, R. L 
Moser, J. M. 
Noyes, D. L. 
Ormsbee, F. E. 
Palmer, D. G. 
Riddle, G. L. 
Roulstone, J. J. 


Tinkle, H. A. 

Van Alstyne, Hugh, Jr. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, D. C. 
Warner, Roy 

Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. 
Wolf, J. F. 

Willey, S. L. 
Zimmerman, H. J. 


Waiting List 
Brock, W. S. 
Clark, W. H. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Langmack, D. F. 
Latz, W. G. 


Unemployed 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays, G. L. 
Keadle, F. E. 
Little, R. J. 
Miner, R. I. 
Rhiner, L. R. 
Straith, W. P. A. 


Honorary 

Wright, Orville 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
Rogers, Will 


ALPA Employees 


in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 


For IFALPA -- It’s Ireland This Time 














of the International Federation 
of Air Line Pilots Associations 
as the site for their third meet- 
ing, which will be held from 
April 4 through April 7 inclu- 
sive. During this four-day ses- 
sion, representatives of air line 
pilots throughout the world will 
assemble to discuss future plans 
for the development of the or- 
ganization. 

Captain T. L. H. Young, of 
Panagra Air Lines who had just 
returned from Canada as 





ALPA’s ICAO Representative, 
departed March 31 to act as the 
Air Line Pilots Association dele- 
gate and as representative of 
IFALPA’s President, David L. 
Behncke, who was for the usual 
reason—too busy—unable to 
personally attend due to the pres- 
sure of Association problems. 
The first meeting of IFALPA 
was conducted in London, Eng- 
land, just one year ago, from 
April 5 to April 8. The second 
session was held in Paris, 
France from September 20 to 23. 


For the 


President, a Sky Full of Peace Talk 


In an era of shaky peace in which air power holds the upper hand, the air-mindedness of the first 


citizen of the world’s greatest air power is not to be wondered at. 


For big things in aviation, President 


Harry S. Truman is generally on hand. The recent Air Force Show at Andrews Field was no exception. The 
President, accompanied by some members of Congress, was on the scene to inspect at first hand and at close 
range some of America’s most modern combat planes. In the upper photo is part of the spectacle witnessed 


by the President, a flight of B-29 bombers zooming over the field in formation, a sky full of good logical 
peace talk. Below, the President is shown after inspecting the XB-47 which can be seen in the background. 
On the left of Mr. Truman as they stride away in perfect step is Secretary of Army Kenneth C. Royall. 
Officers at right are Col. Robert Landry, Air Force Aide to the President, and Col. David Schilling, opera- 
tions director of the show. 











Announce New ‘49 


Executive Board 
(Continued from Page 1, Col. 4) 


and expansive overseas organ- 
ization of ALPA, it is estimated 
that the annual elections of 
ALPA conducted by Headquar- 
ters are the equivalent of con- 
ducting an election in a city of 
25,000 people. Following, listed 
alphabetically by air lines, is the 
1949 Executive Board: 


Executive Board Members 
ALASKA AIRLINES: Captain J. 
A. Horning and First Officer P. J. 
Bliss; AMERICAN AIRLINES: 
Captain D. S. Shipley and First 
Officer F. A. Spencer; AMERICAN 
OVERSEAS AIRLINES: Captain 
B. O. Sparks and First Officer J. F. 
Scott; BRANIFF AIRWAYS: Cap- 
tain W. W. Betts and First Officer 
Cc. N. Sayen. 
CARIBBEAN-ATLANTIC AIR- 
LINES: Captain P. A. Dye; CAPI- 
TAL AIRLINES: Captain H. C. 
Ross and First Officer R. G. Rat- 
cliffe; CHALLENGER AIRLINES: 
Captain M. W. Reynolds and First 
Officer J. B. Schade; CHICAGO & 
SOUTHERN AIRLINES: Captain 
H. E. Croft and First Officer C. H. 
Kunz; COLONIAL AIRLINES: 
Captain H. E. Clark and First Offi- 
cer D. J. Dionne. 
CONTINENTAL AIRLINES: 
Captain R. M. Powers and First 








Officer C. W. Hart; DELTA AIR 
LINES: Captain Floyd Addison and 
First Officer H. G. Farnsworth; 
EASTERN AIR LINES: Captain H. 
O. Aigeltinger and First Officer R. 
M. Tedlock; EMPIRE AIRLINES: 
Captain H. H. Whithed, Jr. and 
First Officer C. E. Hall; HAWAI- 
IAN AIRLINES: Captain B. M. 
Murray and First Officer E. J. 
Pepin. 

MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES: 
Captain P. C. Walters and First 
Officer R. D. Benell; MONARCH 
AIRLINES: Captain A. F. Clark 
and First Officer J. G. Carney; NA- 
TIONAL AIRLINES: Captain C. H. 
Ruby and First Officer R. J. Roh- 
an; NORTHEAST AIRLINES: 
Captain E. A. Cataldo and First 
Officer K. F. Ritz; NORTHWEST 
AIRLINES: Captain J. A. McKe- 
own and First Officer G. C. Bewley. 

PACIFIC-NORTHERN AIR- 
LINES: Captain G. W. McCracken 
and First Officer R. W. Stevens; 
PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS: Cap- 
tain A. J. O’Donnell and First Offi- 
cer F. W. Saul; PANAGRA: Cap- 
tain H. D. Hicks and First Officer 
J. Timko; PIONEER AIRLINES: 
Captain B. J. Anderson and First 
Officer R. W. Cage; TWA: Captain 
D. W. Richwine and First Officer 
W. A. Dixon. 

TRANS-TEXAS AIRLINES: Cap- 
tain L. A. Downes and First Officer 
J. A. Bodee; UNITED AIR LINES: 
Captain W. E. Fallon and First Of- 
ficer A. W. Knox; WESTERN AIR 
LINES: Captain W. T. Homan and 
First Officer A. F. Gardner; WEST 
COAST AIRLINES: Captain_J. S. 
Hale and First Officer I. A. Dorey. 














Flight Engineers An 
Airlift Safety Factor 


The Berlin Airlift is prov- 
ing the safety value of flight 
engineers on large aircraft, 
reports Col. Robert V. Gar- 
rett, Chief Pilot of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, who said 
a 15-day inspection tour of 
“Operational Vittles”, im- 
pressed him, among other 
things, with “the necessity 
for and value of flight engi- 
neers on multi-engine air- 
craft”. 


“Approximately 500 air 
crews operate the 206 USAF 
C-54 aircraft and each crew 
is composed of a pilot, co- 
pilot and flight engineer,” Col. 
Garrett declared. “The USAF 
believes that the addition of 
a flight engineer as a crew 
member on multi-engine 
transport aircraft on the Ber- 
lin Airlifi, which allows the 
pilot to devote his undivided 
attention to flight instru- 
ments, has resulted in safer 
takeoffs, climb enroute, ap- 
proaches, and landings.” 
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—INS Photo 


Natural barriers that put a ceiling on speed and size most surely must exist somewhere in the vast new | 


vistas that man is merely starting to explore around the edges. 
put her foot down and say, “that’s enough; you’ve gone as far as you can?” 
hazy idea, but it is quite certain that planes ‘will keep on growing bigger and speed will keep on increasing 


But where is that point where nature will | ties. 


No one seems to have even a 


until they can grow no more. The recent coast-to-coast recerd-emashing flight of the Air Force’s B-47 jet | 
bomber, shown here in flight as it spanned the continent in three hours and 46 minutes, at an average speed | 
of 610.4 miles per hour, can well be regarded as a preview of tomorrow’s commercial air line operations. 
To science it means progress and technological improvement, but, striking closer to home, to the pilots it 
means the development of an unrealistic picture—technological advance and increased productivity without | 


a fair share in the fruits of technological improvement. 
here, probably most notably on American Airlines whose larger, faster and more productive equipment has 


Technological u 


nemployment is quite visibly already 


resulted in the reduction of pilot personnel from 1,265 to 753 without any reduction in route mileage. On 


other air lines, the trend is the same. 


to meet this situation which will inevitably become industry- wide. 


Out of necessity the air line pilots will soon project a realistic plan | 








In March, Copilot 
Benefits Mount — 


As March blew in on the pro- | 
verbial wind for which it is} 
noted, ALPA’s negotiating ac- 
tivities spread out to widely 
scattered continental and over- 
ocean points as though carried 
on the wings of that very wind 
itself. During March negotia- 
tions took place in Denver, Colo., | \; 
Los Angeles, Calif., Houston, 
Texas, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
Atlanta, Georgia, and Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

The resultant score at the end 
of the active month added up to 
the completion of two agree- 
ments—one with Monarch and 
one with Delta—and consider- 
able progress in the same direc- 
tion on all the others. 

Copilots Benefit 

In line with the trend of all 
other employment agreements 
completed in the current nego- 
tiating cycle, more realistic co- 
pilot rates of compensation were 
featured in both. On Delta, the 
copilot pay scale is a bottom of 
$285 and a top of $555 with $25 
increments in twelve steps. The 
Monarch agreement calls for a 





copilot bottom of $260 with an 
eight-step, $25-increment reach- 
ing a top $435 for a new high in 
the feeder line industry. The 
Delta agreement, insofar as co- 
pilot rates of compensation is 
concerned, is comparable with 
that negotiated with Eastern Air 
Lines in October, 1948. 


Delta Completed 


The conferences with Delta, 
which were the second series, 
were held in Atlanta, Ga., on 
March 15, 16, and 17 resulting 
in completion of the agreement 
on the final day. 

Delta pilot conferees were: Floyd 
Addison, W. D. Owens, H. G. Farns- 
worth, and J. S. Tiffany, 

Council No. 44, Delta- tlanta; N. 
H. Brownlee and L. L. Lorke, of 
Local = No. 47, Delta-Ft. 
Worth; C. McCullom and M. J. 
Long, Jr., a Local Council No. 43, 
Delta-Chicago; A . C. Bonner, of 
poor Council No. 71, Delta-Miami; 
and K. J. Ulrich, of Headquarters 





Are you wearing a new ALPA 
emblem? The new pin, which is 
superior to the old in every way, 
is available at Headquarters for 
$1.20 each. It has a bronze 
base and is gold plated with the 
letters, ALPA, cut clear and dis- 
tinct. “EMBLEMIZE” now: 














Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment. Representing the company | 
were C. H. Dolson, vice-president | 
of operations; I. P. Ball, chief pi- | 
lot; M. D. Kochman, superintend- | 
ent of properties; 
ton, Jr., personnel director. 


Monarch Agreement 


Monarch’s agreement was | 
completed as the result of two 
days of negotiating conferences 
held in Denver, Colorado, on} 
March 7 and 8. 

The representatives of the Mon- | 
arch pilots included A. F. Clark, 

. E. O'Neill, W. M. O’Meara, and 
i t. Carney, of Local Council No. 
77, Monarch; and K. J. Ulrich. Ne- 
gotiating for the company were H. 

Darr, president; R. M. Wilson, 
executive vice-president; and J. M. 
Lewis, vice-president of operations. | 


Longest Trip 


Longest of the ALPA negoti- 
ating trips during the month 
was that to San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, to complete the second 
series of negotiating conferences 
to draft a basic pilot’s employ- 
ment agreement for the pilots of 
Caribbean Atlantic. With con- 
siderable progress already made, 
the services of the National Me- 
diation Board are now being re- 
quested to complete this agree- 
ment. 

Conferees representing the pilots 
of Caribbean-Atlantic were Paul 
Dye, J. D. Reilly, Manuel 
Quesloma, and Luis De La Rosa, of | 
Local Council No. 81. Caribbean- | 
Atlantic; and K. J. Ulrich. Presi- 
dent Dionisio Trigo, vice-president 
of operations Jose M. Sierra, and 
L. A. Lockhart, secretary, were the 
company representatives. 


Mediation on Pioneer 


Mediation conferences were 
held March 14, 15, 16, and 17, 
with Pioneer Airlines in Hous- 
ton, Texas, for the purpose of 
solving the unsettled conditions 
existing in the Amendment to 
the Pioneer Pilots’ Employment 
Agreement covering rates of 
pay, rules and working condi- 
tions. Ross Barr was the federal 
mediator. 

B. J. Anderson, H. B. Hall, J. A 
Jones, Byron Rickards, of Local 
Council No. 49, Pioneer, and J. C. 
Christie, of ALPA’s Employment 
Agreement Department, served as 
the pilot conferees. The company 
was represented solely by H. 
— vice-president of opera- 
1ons. 


Meanwhile, as the month drew 
to a close, mediation conferences 
with Western Air Lines were 
still in progress on Case A-3077 
with favorable prospects of early 
settlement via the conferences 
that began on March 21, 1949, in 
Los Angeles, Calif., and negotia- 
tions got underway with TWA 
in Kansas City on March 29. 


and R. H. Whar- | 


Flight Engineers 
Assisted by ALPA | 


The Civil Aeronautics Board 
|new safety-inspired Civil Air 
| Regulation requiring flight engi- | 
neers on four-engine aircraft, 
| with which the very last of the | 
|air lines granted extension dates | 
| must comply by March 31, 1949, | 
has brought about the need for | 
|adequate representation of this | 
[new class of flight crew person- | 
ne 
Some air lines—namely, 
| United, Delta, Braniff and Na- 
| tional—have chosen to use com- | 
|bination pilot- engineers. The 
others, Pan American, TWA, 
American Overseas, Eastern, 
and American, have _ selected 
professional flight engineers for 
the third crew member job. 
Representation Imperative 

Whatever the status—pilot- 
engineer or flight engineer—ade- 
quate, proper, experienced and 
well-guided representation is im- 
perative. Pilot-engineers are 
automatically provided this rep- 
resentation inasmuch as they 
are members of the Air Line 
Pilots Association in their pilot 





| to for one purpose only, 


| company. 
which was filed on March 7, 
| 1949, with hearings being held 


GRIEVANCES FILED 
AGAINST NATIONAL 
(Continued from Page 1, Col. 3) 





practically its entire operating 
division. 
Basis of Hearing 


The following provisions for 
settlement of the O’Neal case 
were contained in the Memoran- 
dum of Agreement of November 
24, 1948, to end the National 
strike: 


“The National Mediation Board 
shall, within ten (10) days after 
the signing of this Agreement, be 
requested by the Company and the 
Association, either jointly or sepa- 
rately, to name three neutral ref- 
erees, none of whom shall have 
had any prior association with the 
Maston G. O’Neal Grievance Case. 
When the names of such three 
neutrals have been submitted to 
the Association and to the Compa- 
ny, each of the said parties shall 
have the right, if they so choose, 
to strike one name from the list of 
three neutral referees, provided 
this right is exercised within ten 
(10) days from the date of receipt 
of the said three proposed referees’ 
names. From the remaining ref- 
erees, be it one, two, or three, the 
National Mediation Board shall 
forthwith choose one neutral who 
shall sit with the National Airlines 
Pilots’ System Board of Adjust- 
ment as a fifth member, and the 
Board thusly constituted shall 

make a decision within fifteen (15) 
days after the appointing of a neu- 
tral referee by the Board. The de- 
cision of such System Board shall 
be final and binding on both par- 
It is understood by the Asso- 
ciation and the Company that the 
handling of the Maston G. O’Neal 


Grievance Case in the manner set 


forth herein is not to be deemed as 
a precedent now nor at any time 
in the future and that the utiliza- 
tion of this method has been agreed 
to dispose 
of the Maston G. O’Neal case to 
facilitate the ending of the Na- 
tional strike.” 


| Grievance No. 17 


Meanwhile, indicative of the 


| situation that has been encount- 
|}ered in returning the regular 
| National Airlines pilots to their 


jobs, is the unreasonably large 
number of grievances it has been 
necessary to file against the 
Grievance No. 


| before conciliator James M. Lan- 
dis in Miami, Fla., on March 18 
and 19, stated: 


“Grievance No. 17. Flagrant dis- 
regard and obdurate violations of 
substantially all parts of the Mem- 
orandum of Agreement excepting 
Sections 1, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11 thereof, 
between National Airlines, Inc., 
and the Air Line Pilots Association, 
International, dated November 24, 
1948, to end the National strike, 
hereinafter specified and identified 
as Sections 2, 3, 4, 5, and 8 of the 
said Agreement. Moreover that 
such flagrant disregard and obdur- 
ate violations constitute a bad faith 
action in the extreme and can be 
construed only as a breach not 
only of the written word in the 
Memorandum of Agreement of No- 
vember 24, 1948 but also the intent 
and purpose of the Agreement 
which is clearly and unmistakably 
set forth in the title “Memoran- 
dum of Agreement to end the 





capacity. 


strike.” 
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of Andrews field, and Major Joseph 


—INS Photo 
THE MA CHINE hageig here, with a close- 
f both, are the crew 
and the plane that recently hung up a cneiiliehaceagel speed record of 
three hours and 46 minutes on a 2,289-mile flight from Moses Lake, 
Washington, to Andrews Field, Maryland. In front of the record-setting 
Air Force B-47 jet bomber upon arrival at Andrews field are (Il. to r.): 
Major Russell E. Schleeh, the pilot; Brig. Gen. Y. H. Taylor, commander 


W. Howell, copilot. 


Li, 


THE 'FLYING BED' 


Will pilots someday be reporting 
for flight duty rigged out in a con- 
traption like this? If the mania for 
speed doesn’t soon reach a leveling 
off point, who knows? The military, 
at least, feels that they will have 
use for it. It’s a flying bed designed 
to eliminate dangerous flying fatigue 
and_ gravitational - pullout - induced 
“blackout” for pilots who will fly 


the planes of the new supersonic air 
age. 


As demonstrated by the Air 






















THE SUPERSONIC PILOT 


For Him, No Blackout 


Material Command at Wright-Pat- 
terson Field, Dayton, Ohio, the pilot 
rests on a resilient netting of nylon 
cords with head supported by 
padded chin rest and padded fore- 
head harness, the latter being 
hitched to counterweights. The head- 
first position also has the added ad- 
vantage of permitting smaller fuse- 
lage frontal area which cuts wind 
resistance. 


Newark Gets Funds 


Thirty grants for airport con- 
struction or development under 











the Federal Aid Airport Pro- 
gram, involving a total of $3,- 
082,291 in federal funds, were 
made during the past month to 
raise the total number of grants 
to 668 representing $68,628,737. 
The largest of the month’s 
grants was for $1,075,000 for 
the preparation of ground for 
new runways at the Newark, 
New Jersey, airport. 





FLU, GRIPPE GANG 
UP ON ALPA HEAD 


Returning from the vitali- 
ty-sapping O’Neal Grievance 
hearings in Winter Haven, 
Fla., President Behncke was 
suddently striken with a com- 
bination of flu and grippe, 
plus other possible virus com- 
plications, that took him off 
his feet for the first time since 
his hospital confinement in 
the war years. 

“Stay in bed,’ ordered the 
doctor; and under the watch- 
ful eye of Mrs. Behncke that’s 
where he stayed. But the 
Behncke home is really a part 
of the Behncke office and the 
more pressing and important 
ALPA work was taken care 
of from abed. Mr. Behncke 
lost several pounds during the 
illness of a week’s duration. 


“But,” quipped ‘Old Iron- 
sides’ (we respectfully call 
him that because he still 
managed to turn in a stagger- 
ing month’s work, including 
several trips to Washington) 
with his never-lost humor, 
“I'd been up a lot sooner. It 
wasn’t the flu that kept me 
down. It was the cure — tne 
five pounds of penicillin and 
sulfa the doc made me gulp 


down every day.” 


We are very happy to re- 
port that Mr. Behncke is now 
back at his headquarter’s 
desk, pitching into the never- 
ending stream of ALPA work 











with his usual vigor. 
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Break Ground for 
ALPA Bldg. Soon 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 2) 


mark a memorable milestone in 
the history of the Association. 
The building located on the 
ALPA-owned airport site near 
the main gateway to Chicago 
Municipal Airport on the north- 
west side of 55th Street and 














APPROACH LIGHTS: REALISM VS. THEORY 


Approach lighting is currently one of aviation’s most pressing 
needs and concurrently one of its most controverted issues. While 
the need for approach lights is readily recognized by all, the type 
of lighting is the really important issue: the type advocated by 
the air line pilot realists who must fly them, or, the type dreamed 
up by theorists and arbitrarily imposed upon the pilots. Basic- 
ully, it is an argument about which there should be little argu- 
ment—common sense ease of identification (as represented by the 
ALPA-advocated single-row, center-line-of runway system) vs. 
inherent confusion (as represented by various multiple-row sys- 
tems). 

If there is one thing that aviation cannot afford, it is more 
confusion; and, correlatedly, if there is one thing that permeates 
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TYPICAL APPROACH 
| LIGHT SYSTEM 


the multiple row systems, it is just that confusion which should 
be religiously avoided. Pictured here is a side-by-side diagramati- 
cal comparison of both systems—the simplicity-stressing ALPA 
system at the left; the confusion-breeding typical multiple row 
system at the right. 

The ALPA system is based upon actual operational require- 
ments of the air line pilots arrived at only after long study and 
test flying of many varied systems. 

There are many arguments in favor of the ALPA system. 
It gives the pilots safer directional indication and more visibility 
due to configuration and concentration of lights where they are 
most needed in approach and landings. It provides a well-lighted 
and easily recognized threshold. It enables the pilot to imme- 
diately line up the runway even though only a portion of the 
single row system is sighted. There is complete differentiation 


pre 
ALPA APPROACH 
LIGHT SYSTEM 








(Continued in Adjoining Col.) 


Cicero Avenue, the latter one of 
Chicago’s main arterial high- 
ways, is now out of the plan- 
ning and into the construction 
stage where actual breaking of 
the ground and pouring of the 
foundation is the next step in 
line. 

When it is completed, prob- 
ably late in 1949 and undoubt- 
edly by early 1950 at the latest, 
ALPA will be housed in one of 
the most modern and efficient 
office buildings of any labor rep- 
resenting organization. 

Many Advantages 

In addition to providing a 
tangible dollars and cents asset 
that in itself will impart a new 
stability to ALPA, the new 


efficiency of operation impossible 
in the outmoded, but neverthe- 
less high rental, quarters, pres- 
|ently occupied by Headquarters. 
| The building to be erected by 
|ALPA is the basic product of 
more than a year’s painstaking 





| study and structural research by | _ 


|ALPA President David L. 
| Behncke to select a_ suitable 
| building site, determine the im- | 


|mediate needs and future ex-|€°" 


|pansion factor of ALPA, and 
| then design a structure adapted 
| especially to those needs yet re- 
|taining full resale value. This 
| basic criteria was incorporated 
|into the final design and work- 


ALPA building will permit an|F 


And Smash Goes Another Record 





—INS Photo 


Shown above is the crew of an Eastern Air Lines new type Lockheed 


stellation which broke all existing records for commercial aircraft 


y flying coast-to-coast, Los Angeles to New York, in six hours, 17 


minutes, 39 2/5 seconds. The plane attained a maximum speed of 480 
miles per hour and averaged 392 MPH on the 2,455-mile flight. Left 
to right are Copilot H. L. Jordan; Captain Fred E. Davis, Eastern’s 
chief engineering pilot; and E. L. Graham, Eastern’s chief flight en- 
gineer. 














|ing blue prints by Architects | ple and parking space for from 


| Rapp and Rapp of Chicago. 
| Because of this careful and| 


| 75 to 100 cars. 


Specifications call for fire- 


meticulous study, during which | resistive construction with steel 


many varied plans and ideas 
were studied, analyzed and dis- 


|carded as unsuitable for one}! 


reason or another before set- 
tling on the finally accepted de- 
sign, the result is an unusuaily 
functional building, stressing, 


exterior 





above all, utility and good con- 
struction providing above nor- 
mal resale value while simul- 
taneously maintaining ALPA’s 
high traditions and prestige and 
suiting its operational require- 
ments to the letter. 

The Specifications 


With outside dimensions meas- 
ing 180 feet by 50 feet four in- 
ches, the structure will provide 
27,300 square feet of floor space 
within its two floors and base- 
ment. The height of the build- 
ing above grade will be 35 feet. 
It will incorporate 


with an oil-fired heating plant. 
Among its many features will be 
a meeting room seating 350 peo- 


frame, concrete floors, and face 


brick and Bedford limestone 
walls. The _ interior, 
planned with an eye toward 


100% utility, is finished in 


asphalt tile on concrete floors, 
plaster walls, 
dows, and prefabricated steel and 


aluminum win 


glass dividing partitions which 
are easily movable for maximum 
utility or resale conversion. 
Flourescent lighting will be used. 
Location Is Ideal 

The site on which the building 
is to be constructed—an ideal 
plot fronting on two main thor- 
oughfares — measures approxi- 
mately 300 by 700 feet and was 





‘Page ‘Ad Blasts at — 
|'Nonsked Carriers 


| The scheduled air lines have 
| blossomed out with full-page 
advertisements in the daily press 
jas their fight against the non- 

scheduled operators hit a new 

peak of intensity. Sponsoring 

the advertisements were all of 
|the major scheduled air lines 
| and the vast majority of the 
| smaller ones. 

The ad charged that members 
of Congress and governmental 
departments had been ap- 
proached by the irregular oper- 
ators “to enlist the aid of the 
government departments to con- 
tinue their present operating 
procedure which, in many in- 
stances, is in violation of the 


complete 
year-around air conditioning 


one of the choicest and most 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) law.’ 
To forestall an atomic age Pearl 


RA DAR SENTRIES “To for a radar protection system 


is being urged bygipany defense planners. This diagram shows hor such 
a system of electronic sentries would work. Radar stations wou d be 
arranged in concentric circles so that, their electronic eyes would scan 
every inch of approach to the Continental U. S. The stations, indicated 
by stars, would be in touch by television with the central control post 











TECHNICALLY 
SPEAKING 


(Cont'd from Adjoining Col.) 





between approach and runway 
lights. It is a system in which 
the pilots have confidence. 

On the other hand, multiple 
row configurations lack the 
essential element of ready identi- 
fication, substituting in its place 
the inherent confusion of excess 
lights. They do not take into 
consideration the fact that ap- 
proaches with extremely low 
visibility in fast four-engine 
equipment leave no time for de- 
termination whether the break 
out is over the left or right hand 
row of a multiple row system. 
Additionally, under these condi- 
tions, plus the factor of cockpit 
cut off only one row of lights 
can be seen anyway, making the 
other row superfluous. Differ- 
entiating between runway and 
approach lights is difficult. 

The ALPA system employs 
about one half the lights neces- 
sary for multiple row systems, 
reducing installation costs by a 
considerable and impressive per- 
centage. ALPA never advocates 
economy at the expense of saf- 
ety, but when we can get some- 
thing better for less, the thing 
for all concerned to do is to take 
advantage of it. 





(center). It would insure the nation of 30 minutes to an hour’s advance 





warning of a sneak attack. 
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It CAN Ha 


ppen — 


It DID at Gander 


If there is one GCA landing 
system in commercial operation 
that has reached the peak of 
performance, efficiency, reliabil- 
ity, and safety, it should be that 
at Gander, Newfoundland, used 
day in and day out by the Amer- 
ican Flag lines on their North 
Atlantic routes between the U.S. 
and Europe. 

The Ground Control Approach 
system at Gander has the ingre- 
dients that should make a GCA 
system foolproof and 100 per 
cent reliable if it is at all possi- 
ble to make it that way: The 
experience of long time opera- 
tions — over 6,000 approaches 
and landings; and avowedly 
skilled topnotch operators— 
technicians trained in both oper- 
ations and maintenance who, for 
the most part, are seasoned vet- 
erans that were stationed there 
during the war and remained 
after their discharges. 





Some Revelations 

Yet, despite this seemingly 
ideal combination, startling rev- 
elations coming as a result of a 
recent crash have been of sufii- 
cient magnitude to leave the 
safety and reliability of the Gan- 
der GCA open to serious ques- 
tion and alarming doubts despite 
attempts of the Newfoundland 
government to hush up any con- 
troversy causing inefficiencies 
which might conceivably cut 
down its $250-per-landing rev- 
enue. 

The crash, which brought to 
light many previous failures and 
near-failures of the Gander 
GCA, many of which had re- 
mained unreported primarily be- 
cause they did not result in 
crashes, occurred on March 2, 
1949, when a TWA DC-4 tore 
down three high tension cables 
located 1,600 feet from the run- 
way, sheared off tree tops, and 
plowed a wing tip into a snow- 
covered slope during a standard 
GCA approach in which he was 
reported on the glide path all 
the way. The pilot, however, 
was able to gain fifty feet of 
altitude after making contact 
with the ground and reach the 
runway for a landing, no thanks 
to GCA, but only sheer good 
piloting. 

Not the First Time 

Investigation by ALPA’s 
Washington Representative, who 
flew to Gander following the 
crash, indicated that it was a 
case of GCA failure which could 








HAZARD: STILL THE AIR LINES' STEADIEST PASSENGER 





—Acme Telephoto 


When smoke was detected coming from somewhere inside this DC-6, the pilot wisely followed the dic- 
tates of safety logic and put it down at the first available field. While the air lines talk of safety, there is 
hardly a pilot flying that hasn’t had some experience with incidents of this nature; many of them by the 
handful. Despite the present unusual period without a mass-fatality crash, these are the things that should 
serve as an ever-constant reminder that Lady Luck is fickle and the hazard potential is still a steady air 


line passenger. 








not be camouflaged and subse- 
quent additional investigation 
inspired by the crash brought to 
light stories of a host of similar 
incidents of previous occurrence. 


Interpretation of a recording | 


device used by the Gander GCA 


to plot approaches and landings | 


confirmed inaccuracies in the 
GCA system at the time of the 
accident, ALPA’s Representative 
reported. 

In the Dark 

“According to this interpreta- 
tion,” he stated, “it was estimat- 
ed that the plane was on the 
glide path at the point where it 
was actually down in the wires 
and trees. From the distance 
out and the 214 degree glide 
slope, it was figured that the 
plane was actually 90 feet plus 
lower than the glide path and 
GCA report.” 

An interview with a TWA 
ground employee, who was in 
the tower watching the approach 
and listening to the GCA spiel, 
told pretty much the same story. 

According to his eye witness 
account, he saw the plane go in- 
to the ground and tried to call 
GCA. GCA, he said, kept right 


on talking and informing the pi- | 
lot that he was on the glide path | 
right up until the time he finally 
set the wheels astraddle the 
middle line—all the while ap- 
parently in the dark to the fact 
the plane was in trouble. 

A lengthy visit to the GCA 
truck at Gander by ALPA rep- 
|resentatives and the TWA crew 
showed that the truck needed to 
| be aligned very frequently. Dur- 
}ing a two hour period in which 
|the representatives were in the 
truck, it was necessary to re- 
align the truck five times. Rock- 
ing by wind gusts and jarring 
by the normal actions of people 
walking back and forth tended 
|to make a difference in the ad- 
| justment of hydraulic jacks dur- 
}ing the cold weather. 
| Since the accident, a check 
| with other captains of TWA’s In- 
|ternational Division has shown 
|that on numerous occasions the 
|Gander GCA has repeatedly in- 
| formed the pilots that they were 
|above the glide path when the 
|pilots could look out the win- 
|dows and see that they were as 
|low as safety would permit. Ap- 
parently the March 2 incident, 
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A pa ESSON UNLE ARNED Aeperey the basic economic lesson, learned from the 


s, DC-6’s and Constellations, that big equipment 
can’t pay its own way even in boom times, is being skipped by the air lines even as a recession is knock- 
ing on the door. The latest development in the industry’s “keeping up with the Joneses” complex in the 
ours-is-bigger-than-yours equipment race is the two-million-dollar-per-unit Stratocruiser pictured here. The 
solution to the air lines’ economic problems, according to many, is to stabilize on larger fleets of small, all- 
around and less-expensive planes suited to the industry’s pocket book instead of skeleton fleets of a com- 
parative few operation-confining, built-for-one-job luxury equipment. The above picture, according to PAA, 
demonstrates the Stratocruiser’s carrying capacity and comparative size. There is no disputing its carry- 
ing capacity and size, but carrying capacity and load factor—the actual cash-on-the-line paying passengers 
an air line is able to lure aboard each and every trip—are poles apart, as witness the many DC.-4’s, DC-6’s, 
and Constellations that have been shuttling back and forth across the country the past few years, too seldom 
loaded to capacity and too often with more empty seats than full ones. Why not settle on something known 
to be economically sound? It makes sense, even if it does mean abstaining from some of that expensive 


commodity known as glamour. 











—INS Photo 








which escaped being disastrous 
by just a hairbreadth, is not an 
entirely isolated one. 
Conducted In Secrecy 

Handling of the accident in- 
vestigation by the Newfound- 
land government, during which 
ALPA representatives were de- 
nied access a goodly portion of 
the time, was hit by ALPA’s 
representative who said it was 
“conducted in a smokescreen of 
secrecy.” 

“This accident occurred on 
foreign soil and was investigated 
by the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment—supposedly under ICAO 
standards for accident investi- 
gation,” he reported. “As the 
State of Occurrence, the New- 
foundland aviation officials were, 
of course, in charge; however, 
the representatives of the State 
of Registry, CAB Inspector Wil- 
liam Golkowsky, under ICAO 
standards, is entitled to full par- 
ticipation in the hearing. 

“ALPA staff and pilot repre- 
sentatives at CAB hearings are 


officially a part of the CAB in-. 


vestigator’s technical and advis- 
ory staff. No one could be more 
interested in determining the 
real cause of an accident than 
they—the staff members and pi- 
lot representatives. This is, of 
course, fully realized by the 
CAB Accident Investigation and 
Analysis Division. 

“The Newfoundland official con- 
ducting this hearing, however, 
saw fit to let only one ALPA 
or pilot representative sit in the 
hearing during that portion 
when the crew gave testimony. 
During the balance of the hear- 
ing, the pilot representative and 
ALPA staff member, the latter 
in this case appearing as Assist- 
ant to the President of the In- 
ternational Federation of Air 
Line Pilots Associations, were 
excluded from hearing the testi- 
mony of the GCA _ operators, 
tower, weather and other wit- 
nesses.” 

No ILS Installation 

“While the hearing was in 
progress, the ALPA staff mem- 
bers were busy checking through 
phases of the accident and 
learned the main extent of the 
Gander aviation officials’ inter- 
est in the accident. Gander Air- 
port is one of the main sources 
of revenue of the Newfoundland 
Government. For instance, dur- 
ing February, 555 landings were 
made at Gander—each landing 
costing the U.S. carriers approx- 
imately $250.” 

Although a large portion of 
the landings at Gander are made 
under instrument conditions due 
to prevailing weather, the Gan- 
der airport has no ILS; only the 
LF range and GCA. The GCA 
was installed and is under the 
supervision of Pan American 
Airways. Landing costs are pro- 
rated to American carriers, 





TEN YEARS AGO 


How many among the thou- 
sand of air line pilots of 1949 
have ever stopped to seriously 
ponder exactly what went into 
producing that which they en- 
joy today? 

The years 1939 and 1949 area 
study in contrasts that vividly 
pinpoint the achievements of 
the Air Line Pilots Association 
in that short ten year span of 
time. In March, 1939, the pages 
of the AIR LINE PILOT re- 
vealed, the air line pilots were 
on the threshold of culminating 
their first employment agree- 
ments. 

Those agreements—on Pan- | 
American-Grace Airways, Inc., 
American Airlines, Inc., and 
Braniff Airways, Inc.—were the 
stepping stones which have led 
to one of the finest sets of em- 
ployment agreements in exist- 
ence, today covering and pro- 
tecting the pilots of 25 regularly 
scheduled air lines with griev- 
ance machinery, rates of com- 
pensation, rules and work con- | 
ditions that lead the world. 

Likewise, the economic haz- 
ards of the piloting profession | 
were beginning to receive full | 
recognition. A series of cartoons | 
in the March AIR LINE PILOT | 
recognized the need of an air 
line pilot pension plan, similar | 
to that of the retirement bene- | 
fits given to government pilots. 
The AIR LINE PILOT pointed 
out that while air carriers de- 
manded the same rigorous qual- 
ifications for its flyers, they did 
not provide any plans or oppor- 
tunities similar to government 
pilots provisions, or natural re- 
tirement at the end of their 
short-lived careers. Along with 
analyzing ordinary peacetime 
requirements and necessities for 
a pension plan, the AIR LINE 
PILOT stated: 

“Highly trained pilots are the 
country’s biggest asset in mod- 
ern warfare and national de- 
fense. While the military pilot 
is highly trained in air warfare 
the air line pilot has an equal 
military value if not a greater 
one because of his ability to pi- 
lot airplanes carrying heavy 
loads unerringly through all 
kinds of weather in both day- 
light and darkness by instru- 
ments and by means of difficult 
contact flying. Yet we find that 
the Government takes excellent 
eare of the military pilot, sur- 
rounding him with securities 
and a substantial pension when 
his career ends. The air line pi- 
lots, many of whom are Reserve 
Officers and all of whom have 
an indispensable military value, 
have no securities and no pen- 
sions when their short earning 
lives end.” 

“Because of the short earning 
life of an air line pilot his hur- 
ried efforts to surround himself 
with the normal securities that 
other professional men enjoy, 
are subject to all sorts of abnor- 
malities. He is constantly faced 
with the threat of complete loss 
of income, due*to something 
happening that would make it 
impossible for him to continue 
flying and earning. 

“At best his earning life is 
but one-half that of other pro- 
fessions. Also, his earning peri- 
od may be_ reduced in many 
ways. A physical impairment 
which would not interfere with 
most professions can drive the 
pilot to the ground. nse- 
quently, an air line pilot makes 
investments hastily to establish 
future security for himself and 
family during the long years 
that are bound to come when he 
knows that he will no longer be 
able to earn a living, by flying, 
for himself or his dependents. 

“As a result he buys promis- 
ing securities today that are 
worthless tomorrow. He at- 
tempts frantically to provide 
ways and means for all contin- | 
gencies resulting from loss of | 
income.” Our economic life is | 
filled with depressions, reces- 
sions, and security fluctuations 
so that when a pilot reaches the 
end of a short earning life the 
chances are that he will be 
thrown on his own with his 
earning power gone, and with 
no pension he is up the well- 
known creek with no paddle. 

In the field of air safety, the 
record of the Independent Air 
Safety Board spoke for itself 
and stood strongly on its own 
two feet. This record was 
summed up adroitly in a short 
paragraph in the March 1939 
issue: xe 

“According to press dis- | 
patches, the safety of air line | 
transportation has increased 458 
per cent over that of 1930. The 
reasons are many and varied. 
The most outstanding is: there 
was no Air Safety Board in 
1980.” 




















Trans-Canada Airlines (TCA), 
which also flies into Gander on 
a regular schedule, does not use 
the GCA there. 

The company investigation of 
this accident has already been 
held and the pilot involved, Cap- 
tain F. C. Sayler, exonerated. A 
CAB hearing will be held in the 
New York area at a later date. 
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Ever Faster; But Whither Bound? 


























































































































The eight jet Air Force “Flying Wing’? bomber completed a 2,258 mile non-stop flight from Muroc, 
California, to Andrews Field, Maryland, in four hours and 25 minutes at an average speed of 511 miles per 
hour. The huge unorthodox bomber is shown over the California desert a few minutes after takeoff for its 
record breaking flight. The 511 average of the RB-49 FI 


ever attained by a bomber its size. 





ying Wing, built by Northrop, was the highest 
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CAB’s Docket 3,500—order in- 
stituting investigation of the 
transfer of the routes and prop- 
erty of National Airlines, Inc., 
dated September 28, 1948—has 
advanced in CAB procedure io 
the hearing stage before Chief 
Examiner Francis W. Brown. 
Originally this Dismemberment 
proceeding was to be heard by 
the Board itself; however, the 
hearing started on March 7 be- 
fore Examiner Brown and has 
from that day ground on and on 


ea: | 
compiling a monumental record | 


(at 35 cents per page to inter- 
venors). 

Attorneys for one airline after 
another have produced economic 
experts aS witnesses, and each 
in turn submitted exhibits and 
testimony to show that their 
particular company should be 
the one to receive any or all 
of the route structure of Na- 
tional which may be dismem- 
bered. However, before each air- 
line presents its case, a state- 
ment, and in some cases sup- 
porting legal arguments, is made 
to the effect that they do not be- 
lieve the Board has the power to 


From Washington Slipstream 





dismember National and then 
goes on from there to say... 
But if the Board does dismem- 
ber National, we are the ones 
who should be awarded the 
routes. 

Many observers in Washing- 
ton can see no developments in 
this long, tiresome, costly hear- 
ing which might serve to influ- 
ence the Board in a decision. In- 
stead, the testimony and ex- 
hibits presented, as well as argu- 
ments, motions and cross-ex- 
aminations, have developed more 
confusion than anything else. 
Most people who have been fol- 
lowing the progress of the hear- 
ing are firmly convinced that 
this hearing is a lot of legal or 
administrative procedure win- 
dow-dressing, and that the 
Board will not be able to find 
the answer to the questions it 
has raised about National in the 
record of this hearing. 

Most observers are firmly con- 
vinced that the Board has al- 
ready made up its mind concern- 
ing the questions raised as to 
National’s route system and will 





|rule accordingly once the admin- 








-|000. Sen. Johnson has wisely 


istrative procedure is complied 
with, after the hearing before 
Examiner Brown is completed 
and briefs and rebuttal exhibits 
are filed. 
“With Sympathy” 
The aviation reporters return- 
ing from the recent ATA main- 
tenance conference, wherein the 
maintenance experts on various 
air lines exchange mutual main- 
tenance problems and possible 
solutions, are amazed at the 
maintenance problem on today’s 
air line aircraft. A statement has 
been made by one prominent re- 
porter that should he write a 
straight report of the confer- 
ence and the problems discussed, 
he would be afraid that the air 
lines would lose a great many 
customers. 

One thing for certain was ac- 
complished at the meeting, he 
said, and that was: “All re- 


oughly sympathetic with the re- 
sponsibilities of the pilots who 
fly today’s air line aircraft.” 


A Wise Choice | 


All that remains for Sen. Ed- 
win C. Johnson’s (D., Colo.) 
investigation of the air line in- 
dustry to get underway (at this 
writing) is for the Senate to ap- 
prove the Committee recom- 
mendation for the funds neces- 
sary for the investigation, inital- 
ly ... an appropriation of $50,- 


selected an active air line pilot 
as a member of his staff which 
will conduct the investigation. 
Captain E. R. Howson, Conti- 
nental Airlines, joined the Sena- 
tor’s staff and has been work- 
ing for several weeks in prep- 
aration for the hearing. 

Needless to say, Senate Bill 8, 
introduced by Sen. Pat McCar- 
ran (D., Nev.,) to reactivate the 
Independent Air Safety Board, 
will be one of the main items 
of the Committee’s work in the 
investigation. President David 
L. Behncke will, of course, tes- 
tify before the Committee in 
support of the McCarran bill. 

Sen. Johnson recently hailed 
the Chairman and Members of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board he- 
fore his Committee and in execu- 
tive session discussed fully the 
controversy before the Board 
concerning the independent air 
carriers. Reports on the meet- 
ing indicate that Chairman J. J. 
O’Connell, Jr., convinced the 
Senator that no additional legis- 
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lation was necessary to give the 


porters present came away thor- Be 








CAB power to regulate the inde- 
pendent carriers as proposed by 
the Board and that such regula- 
tion would soon be forthcoming 
prior to the annual non-sched in- 
road on the scheduled air lines’ 


RIDING HIGH _ pedigreed polo ponies arrive in Miami in 


ne fettle after completing some first class 
traveling via Pan-American World Airways from Buenos Aires, South 
America. Accompanied by their colorful gaucho-grooms, these thoro- 
breds will be joined in California by 30 other horses, owned by the 
Venado Tuerto Polo Club, whose members are in the United States rep- 








BUCK ROGERS COPYRIGHTED IT 


Perhaps it is a commentary on our times that scientific brains 
are catching up with our comic strips. Buck Rogers, Superman, 
et al, having been toying around with space stations and floating 
around out in space 
every Sunday for years 
on end. There isn‘t a 
kid in the country "qi 
hardly, except maybe 
the one who was locked _ gn : 
up in a Boston bed- : 
room for 12 years, who 
isn’t rocket-trip-to-the- 
moon conscious. 
Strangely enough, like 
Jules Verne, who went 
prowling under the sea 
in imaginary sub- 
marines and sailing 
through the air in fic- 
tional airplanes while 
the world of science 
was still holding its 
tongue in its cheek, 
our Sunday menu of 
fantasy seems to be 
about to come true. 
Somewhere out in 
space, around 200,000 
miles, according to sci- 
entists, there exists a non-gravitational belt where everything 
just floats along nonchalantly with the greatest of ease. As a 
matter of fact, no matter how much something weighs, it doesn’t 
weigh anything, which is just another way of interpreting reams 
and reams of slide rule calculations that nobody could prove any- 
way. Here is an artist’s conception of how the proposed “rocket 
outpost” of the Defense Department’s earth satellite vehicle pro- 
gram would look. The program is exploring the possibility of sta- 
tioning a rocket propelled aircraft in the non-gravitational belt 
which, scientists calculate, exists about eight to nine-tenths of 
the distance from earth to moon. At this point, gravitational 
forces of the bodies are neutralized. The main problem of the 
whole thing is to get the space ship up there and then the rest is 
suppose to be a snap. Let’s page Buck Rogers; maybe he’d make 
a good dollar-a-year man. 





—Wide World Photos 


* * 


THEY CALL THEM “FIRECAN JOCKEYS” 


The Air Force has a new name for the men who push their 
jet planes around the sky at now-you-see-it, whoosh-it’s-gone 
speeds. They call them, appropriately enough, “firecan jockeys,” 
a name whose origin doesn’t require an elastic imagination to 
trace. To a pilot whose ear is tuned to the good, solid, reassuring 


< 





—Acme Photo 
sound of the throb of reciprocating engines, the first flight is ap- 
proached with something a little more than hesitancy at going 
sailing along on hot air. You can see the expression of deep-down 
relief on the face of this pilot just turned “‘firecan jockey” as he 
walks away from his first jet flight none the worse for wear. Say 
the “firecan jockeys”: “It’s just that first flight that’s tough. You 
build up a tremendous apprehension because of the many hours of 
ground preparation, but when it’s over you realize that it wasn’t 
necessary, because the training made everything considerably 
easier.’”’ The Air Force is rapidly turning out this new breed of 
airmen with no difficulty once they have carried them over the 
hump of that first flight in the transition from pilot to “firecan 
jockey.” 


LET’S TIP A FEW ON “OLD JOHN Q” 


It’s funny the things that the air lines would have mail pay 
cover if they had their way, but it’s also refreshing to note that 
the CAB has a few ideas of its own on the subject. AOA would 
like to have it cover such various and sundry entertainment as 
cocktail parties and who knows what, judging by the testimony 
in CAB Docket 1666, AOA Mail Rates. The CAB, however, said 
“no dice” and AOA found the martinis on itself instead of on the 
house when the Board disallowed an entertainment expense of 
$5,136. The CAB also cut expenses from $21 per man to $10 per 
man per day. Even this is $4 a day higher than the government 
allows its employees. And who pays for it? Mr. John Q Public, 
of course. And brother that hurts—that’s you and me. 


* * * 


IN THE NICK OF TIME 


Bennett Cerf picked up a story about Col. (Chicago Tribune) 
McCormick, who was supposedly getting ready to put his OK 
on an editorial advocating the naming of Chicago’s second airport 
in honor of former Secretary of State George Marshall. Just in 
time, an anxious editor rushed in, objecting excitedly, “But don’t 








resenting Argentina in a coming series of polo matches. summer traffic. 





you see, Colonel, everybody would call it ‘Marshall Field!’ ” 
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ALPA FCU FINANCIAL AND 
STATISTICAL REPORT 
February 28, 1949 
BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 


No. Amount 


LOANS: 
Current and less 
than 2 months 


delinquent 143 $47,494.33 
Accounts Receiv- 
able 60.88 
Cash : 15,676.98 
Petty Cash 10.00 
Change Fund ; 50.00 
Prepaid Loan In- 
surance 5.77 
Total $63,752.96 
LIABILITIES 
Shares $62,844.76 
Reserve for Bad Loans 299.46 
Undivided Profits 25.30 
Profit 583.44 
$63,752.96 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 
AND EXPENSE 


INCOME 
Interest on Loans $ 766.04 
EXPENSES 
Stationery and Sup- 
plies $ 43.37 
Educational Expense 30.00 
Borrowers’ Insurance 59.23 
ALPA Reimbursement 50.00 
Total $ 182.60 
Net Profit $ 583.44 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
Number of Members 


February 28, 1949 799 
Number of Potential 

Members pee 8,033 
Loans made since or- 

ganization (number) 182 


Loans made since or- 


In Spring, the 
FCU Is Handy 


By Stephen Gray, UAL 
Vacation time is approaching, 
time to get out that old fishing 
tackle again. Yes, and spring 
just around the corner means 





No doubt your wife has some 
ideas about a new spring out- 
fit and usually “junior” fits into 
that picture somewhere, too. 


ing, or the house needs to be 
redecorated, or maybe you’re 
based in Southern California and 
found the snow storms so con- 
fining that you must build an 


|extra room on before the stork 


arrives next fall. 
Naturally anything of this nature 
means spending money whether it 


ure or necessity. True, most of us 


| try to budget our income and live 


within it and this means that we 
plan ahead and save for the larger 
expenses that don’t fall into the 
category of everyday living ex- 
penses, but plan and save as we 
will sometimes we _ get caught 
“short.” 

When this happens there is no 
immediate need for alarm as the 
ALPA Credit Union is always 
standing by to help out. To make 
things easy for yourself and to fa- 
cilitate the handling of any loan 
that may become necessary, we ask 
that you investigate the idea of be- 


|}coming a member of the Credit 


Union now. I assure you that your 
Council representative will gladly 
assist you in taking care of the 








ganization (amount) $69,817.53 








Break Ground rm 


(Continued from Page 5, Col. 4) | 





sought after building locations | 
in the Municipal Airport area, if 
not on Chicago’s entire south- 
west side. It was purchased 
from United Air Lines on August 
5, 1947, and has already been 
evaluated by an impartial com- 
mittee of real estate men serv- 
ing with the Chicago Real Estate 
Board at a figure in excess of 
that for which ALPA obtained 
it. Enhancing the value of the 
site is access to a railroad spur 
and its proximity to the airport. 


small details that are necessary. 


; ALP A’s Bldg. Soon 











Financing of the building is 

being accomplished through long 
term amortization on a low-in- 
terest basis. ALPA already holds 
clear title to the land. 
The plot is bordered on the 
north by a double-track railroad, 
on the east by Cicero Ave. (one 
of the main trucking four lane 
highways into Chicago), and on 
the south by Chicago’s munici- 
pal airport. 


LATE NEWS 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 1) 

















Momentum 


The move to establish a sep- 
arate officer training academy 
for the Air Force gathered mo- 
mentum in late March as the 
newly-established Service Acad- 
emy Board began work on its 
recommendations for the new 
military institution. 





Snagged 


Full use of Idlewild Airport 
hit another snag this month in 
the breakdown of six weeks of 
negotiations between the Port of 
New York Authority and the 
eight air lines who would like to 
use its facilities. Meanwhile, the 
multi-million dollar field, the 
only one in the New York area 
large enough for Stratocruiser 
use, lays virtually idle. 


Unqualified 


One third—ten out of approxi- 
mately 30—of the CAB Exami- 
ners have been found not quali- 
fied as examiners by a special 
panel of consultants to the Civil 
Service Commission, it was re- 
vealed this month. Sharply 
critical, the panel recommended 
that immediate steps be taken 
to replace unqualified examin- 
ers and suggested a_ three- 
months deadline even for those 
presently engaged on cases. 








Purchase of a building site 
and construction of a Headquar- 
ters Building was mandated by 
the Ninth Convention in Feb- 
ruary, 1947, when it became ap- 
parent that the dictates of eco- 
nomy, stability and efficiency 
made it imperative that ALPA 
place its multiple and far-reach- 
ing operations of representing 
the air line pilots under a roof 
of its own. 

Although in the prewar years 
an ALPA Headquarters Build- | 
ing could have been looked upon 
as a desirable luxury, today with 
60 employees cramping space io' 


many other things to all of us. | 


Maybe the lawn needs landscap- | 


comes under the heading of pleas- | 





AGAIN, SAFETY’S ON 
DISSECTING TABLE 


Every time there is a blanket 
governmental reshuffle under so- 
called “reorganization plans.” 
air safety, which is synonomous 
with protection of the lives of 
American citizens forming the 
air traveling public, is one of 
the most acute sufferers. It is a 
chronic target of we-know-a- 
better-way systems. 

Such a move legislated the 
life-protecting Independent Air 
Safety Board out of existence in 
1940 and dealt the aviation in- 
dustry a blow from which it has 
not yet recovered. Now. the 
Hoover Commission Report. is 
making the same fatal mistake 
of inexpert dabbling in a field 
that should be reserved exclu- 
sively for those who are quali- 
fied and carry a “hands off” sign 
for the neophytes. Air safety 
should not be made an arena for 
efficiency experts to experiment 
with their dull-knife dissection. 

In Appendix N. of its report, 
the Hoover Commission recom- 
mends that promulgation of rules 
relating to safety of aircraft 
operation, both commercial and 
non-commercial, including con- 
tract operations, be transferred 
to the Commerce Deparjment, 
with right of appeal to the CAB. 
What it actually amounts to is an 
operation that kills the patient. 
It is significant that there is no 
reference to an Independent Air 
Safety Board. 

The ineptness of such proposals 
is a@ concrete indication that 
those who are going to become 
involved in such a highly techni- 
cal and vital field as that of air 
safety. need a far wider air 
safety education than they seem 
to bother to obtain before com- 
ing up with such unworkable 
propositions. 











the utmost, it is a crying neces- 
sity. In even the comparatively 
short time since the Ninth Con- 
vention fully recognized the 
housing problem facing ALPA, 
additional growth and expansion 
of the Association and its pilot 
representing activities that now 
extend around the world have 
added to its acuteness. 

The saturation point of 
ALPA’s office facilities was 
actually reached several years 
ago. ALPA’s present offices are 
really a series of offices spread 


pe , 
|Wisconsin Central 


Pilots Join ALPA 


Latest group to join ALPA 
|are the pilots of Wisconsin-Cen- 
| tral Airlines, with Headquarters 
| at Madison, Wisconsin, making a 
| grand total of 30 air lines whose 
|pilots now enjoy ALPA repre- 
|sentation. Their local Council, 
| No. 89, was set up this month by 
|S. A. Colvin, of Headquarters 
Council Coordination and Ad- 
ministration Department. 

| The Local Executive Council 
|of the Wisconsin-Central pilots, 
|who can boast of 100 per cent 
| ALPA membership, is composed 
|of Chairman A. W. Hinke, Vice- 
|chairman C. W. Nason, and 
|Senior Copilot Representative 
J. H. Downing. 





That's How It Happens 
| Like the American air line 
pilots, the commercial pilots uf 
| Brazil had a prewar flight time 
| limitation of 85 hours monthly. 
| Also like the American regula- 
| tions this was relaxed during the 
|war and upped to 100 hours 
monthly. However, unlike the 
U. S., the Brazilian pilots went 
|right on flying 100 hours a 
month after the war. The re- 
|sult: 100 hours a month has 
| virtually become a standard in- 
|stead of a wartime emergency 
measure. In March, the Brazil 
| Civilian Pilots Union asked the 
| Air Ministry to remedy the situ- 
}ation and reinstate the prewar 
|ruling limiting commercial 
|pilots’ flying hours to 85 
| monthly. 





| out in three distinct buildings 
|on two sides of 63rd Street and 
|incapable of further improve- 
| ment or expansion. The new, all- 
| under-one-roof, planned-for-the- 
job - of - representing - air - line- 
pilots building will eliminate the 
| lost time, wasted motion and un- 
| avoidably sacrificed efficiency of 

such a makeship setup, which at 
the very best makes administra- 
tion difficult and is an economic 
|drag both from the standpoint 

of employee operating costs and 
| never-to-be-retrieved rental out- 
' go. 











SUPER: ROCKET 


NATIV ROCKET 
10 Miles Into Nowhere 


Into the blue at supersonic speed 
shoots a NATIV guided missile, in a 
series of experiments by the Army 
Air Force at Holloman Air Field in 
New Mexico. Powered by a liquid 
fuel rocket motor, the missile is 
shown leaving in launching tower 
on flight which reached trajectory 
altitude of more than ten miles. This 
aerodynamic research is being con- 
ducted for training of rocket crews 
and for future development of con- 





ALPA-DESIGNED FOR ALPA USE, NEW BUILDING 
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_|ment, 


TOPS 


Behind the handsome face brick 
and Bedford limestone exterior of 
ALPA’s soon-to-be-constructed 
Headquarters Building, whose 
never-out-of-date simplicity of lines 
catches completely the modern 
spirit and the spirit of ALPA, is a 
well-planned interior layout keyed 
for 100 per cent utility and the ut- 
most in efficiency. The interior de- 
sign is based on present ALPA de- 
partmental requirements plus a 
reasonably conservative expansion 
factor, but easily-removed prefab- 
ricated steel and glass partitioning 
retains peak resale value because of 
low-cost conversion possibilities. De- 
partmenta! layouts are predicated 
on the fullest utilization of space 
coupled with a smooth flow of work 
with a minimum of lost motion. 
The main floor, as shown in the 
architect’s drawing of the interior 
floor plans at left, will house the 
Employment Agreement Depart- 
the Engineering and Air 
Safety Department, and the Mutual 
Aid and Credit Union Department 
in addition to a large meeting 
room, which can be converted to 
general office space, and an attrac- 
tive lobby and reception room. The 
second floor will house the offices 
of the President and Executive 
Vice-President, The Council Coordi- 
nation and Administration Depart- 
ment, the Legal and Conciliation 


IN UTILITY 


_|Department, the Statistical and Re- 


search Department, the Education 
and Organization Department, and 
the Accounting and Membership 


_|Records Department. The Printing, 
_|Mimeographing and Mailing De- 


partments, as well as the Publicity 
and Public Relations Department, 
will occupy a portion of the half 
basement. Adequate file and stor- 
age space is provided throughout 
and there will be conference rooms 
in both the basement and on the 
second floor. Many months upon 
months went into planning the 
basic design which is keyed to ex- 
pansion and conversion factors 
readily adaptable to all ALPA 
needs. The planning was done by 
President Behncke, working close- 
ly with Architects Rapp and Rapp 
of Chicago. The product of this 
painstaking planning will be not 
only the building itself, but a more 
efficiently operating ALPA as well. 
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